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"HATEVER conceptions 
might be revealed 
after investigation of 
the public and private collec- 
tions of coins and medals, 
the art of the medallist can- 
not be reckoned among those 
flourishing among us to-day. 
In the past we have had good 
coins and medals, but in later 
years a dull idea of sham 
classicality has ruled. The 
best of recent coins or medals 
for various public institutions 
-are little more than passable, while the average are 
despicable. More recently a few names occur as 
authors of efforts to achieve better results. Miss 
Halle, Mr. George Frampton, Mr. Walter Crane and 
others have designed various medallions which are 
distinctly outside any sweeping condemnation set down 
here. But apart from these exceptions, which do but 
serve to emphasize the meagreness of the rest, how 
very weak and feeble is the ordinary coin or medal. 

This is certainly one of .he things they manage bet- 
ter in France. Where else could you find a collection 
of contemporary medals or coins ? Yet in the Luxem- 
bourg Galleries there are cases containing ]arge num- 
bers by Alphonse Dubois, H. Dubois, F. Vernon, 
Eugene Monchou, A. Paleey, L. A. Bottee, E. Tasset, 
and others, with the latest, but not least, Oscar Roty, 
whose works are the text of this' discourse. By study- 
ing these you will find that nowhere do they reach the ab- 
ject ineptitude of modern work. One and all preserve at 
least a memory of a grander style. The Csesarism of 
the two Empires left its trace upon the art of the med- 
allist, and certain Roman virtues are yet present, even 
in the least worthy examples. Especially in all do you 
find a more or less broad quality of design, which 
proves that the size of the intended work was carefully 
home in mind. 

In England, as an exhibition of designs by eminent 
sculptors for the Jubilee coinage showed but a 
few years ago, it is the practice to work elaborate 



roundels of a fairly large size, which are afterwards 
reduced by mechanical means to the limit of our 
ordinary coins. It is not easy for the most experi- 
enced designer to preserve his large effect with 
such a radical difference in scale. Even in black-and- 
white worked by old hands, too great reduction entirely 
alters its character. Therefore it is not surprising to 
find that the sculptors who essayed (many for the first 
time) the art of the coin altogether misunderstood its 
character. Several of the designs — those by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, for instance — were exquisite examples of 
the art of the medallion, and, in the size of an ordinary 
cheese plate, looked entirely admirable, but when re- 
duced the charming detail became too obtrusive, and 
the simple planes in their reduced proportion no longer 
told out as restful surfaces, but merely as spots unable 
to fulfil their purpose. 

One of the coins, with its obverse des gn of the Arch- 
angel Michael and the Dragon, and another showing an 
Elizabethan man-of-war, both by Mr. Onslow Ford , came 
more near the ideal. The neat engraving of the her- 
aldic engraver's ex libris is no worse. For in decora- 
tion, especially on so small a scale, a petty finish of 
details is absolutely destructive to the breadth of the 
design. Compare this with the well-known reverse o: 
a Deka-drachm by Euainetos (B. C 405-345), with its 
"Quadriga, horses galloping to left; above victory 
crowning charioteer, in exergue, suit of defensive ar- 
mour " (to quote the catalogue description), or even 
with the St. George of the present English sovereign, 
and the difference between the true finish suitable for 
bas-relief in miniature and the false elaboration of petty 
detail is so obvious that it need not be insisted upon. 

One feature, the absence of a rim or frame, which is 
noticeable in many early coins, exposing consequently 
an increased surface to abrasion, can hardly be pre- 
served under present conditions. This same rim is also 
of practical use in piling coins on each other. But 
surely it cannot be essential that it should be reduced 
merely to a keen edge, to make room for the legend in 
raised letters which now invariably runs around the 
boundary of the circle. In English coins of the last 
century one finds this rim a wide frame with incised 
letters upon it, at once equally practical and more 
beautiful. But the point especially noteworthy in de- 
signing coins is one that M. Roty has employed so ad- 
mirably in his medallions, that his digression is not so 
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In Labore Ovies. By Oscar Roty. 



far away from the theme as it might seem at first glance- 
The space left at either side of a bust, whether full 
face or profile, has in all ages afforded opportunity for 
lettering with most admirable decorative results. 

By placing the legend in horizontal lines here, you 
increase the field of the panel, and consequently make 
practicable a large scale for the bust. The advantage 
gained by placing the rigid angular lines of the Roman 
alphabet in direct contrast to the curves of the portrait 
is another matter of first-rate importance. Hardly any 
modern painter or designer of eminence to-day has 
overlooked the value of well-placed formal and sym- 
metric lettering. Indeed, were these beautiful medal- 
lions of M. Oscar Roty merely tentative amateur at- 
tempts, provided they occupied a similar space in the 
panel and the lettering was preserved exactly as it is, 
they would still be admirably decorative. 

For their purpose as commemorative medallions one 
could heap up superlative upon superlative, and yet 
hardly praise them too highly. But at best medallions 
are likely to be produced in comparatively small num- 
bers, and it is for their object lessons to designers of 
coins, postage stamps and the like, that these delightful 
works deserve far more than passing notice. The 
curse of commercial design to day is its craving for too 
much commonplace symbolism — the symbolism that 
employs a pictorial catalogue of more or less apposite 
items, jumbled together with foliage, flowers, or mean- 
ingless scrolls, to bring the motley group into one de- 
sign. Yet. even this direct method, which explains the 
hero by surrounding him with the mechanism of his 
craft, can be employed finely, as shown in the triptych 
panel to " Charles Christofle. " This plaque, which is 
(so far as memory serves) very slightly larger than the 
reproduction, is bold and massive in its treatment, and 
full of repose. Note how the dignity of modern cos- 
tume is maintained, and the simplicity of the treatment 
of the table and chair. Even with this, we find in the 
centre panel ample space for the lettering to tell out 
clearly, and yet play its part in the balance of the 
composition. The factory chimneys in the left panel 
are made to fulfil a purpose no less decorative than the 
group of trees in the companion wing. Although this 
is by no means the most admirable of M. Roty's de- 
signs, it is full of his best qualities. One regrets that 



the central panel is smaller, by reason of the legend, 
than the other two. and that consequently these seem 
to have been deprived of their true base, and to be a 
little crowded at the lower part in consequence. 

In the reverse side of this same plaque the lettering 
in the centre panel is simple but sufficient; the figures 
of the workman are marked by the same breadth of 
treatment that distinguishes the central panel of its 
obverse, and here the absence of base to the side pan- 
els does not exist. It would be easy to find minor de- 
tails to carp at; but as you study the reproduction, 
even, there is nothing small about it — its proportions 
are as fine as if its dimensions were measurable in 
square yards instead of square inches; and, above all, 
the repose of the whole is sculpturesque, and, in its way r 
monumental. 

Just at the moment we are all curious to see the new 
designs for French coins — some of which are said to 
show that Oscar Roty has succeeded in raising the 
artistic character of current coinage as one had ex- 
pected him to do if the chance offered itself. 

The panel " In Labore Ovies" looks more crowded 
with detail in the reproduction than it does in the 
actual metal. The reflections of the surface have been 
exaggerated by the photograph, but, even as it appears 
here, the strength and elegance of the seated figure 
dominate the whole composition. 

In Luxembourg are many more specimens by M. 
Oscar Roty than we have hitherto seen. There, al- 
though he is not alone, he keeps his distinguished posi- 
tion with ease; and, amid a very large number of 
works on similar lines, attracts you with no less pleas- 
ure than he does alone, the one modern medallist we 
all profess to value so highly. 

It is only by the study of the finest work — work too 
perfect to permit even a conceited student to attempt 
to rival it — that the source of inspiration is fed. In 
none of the arts is study of precedent more healthy 
than in the art of modelling on bas-relief. For, as we 
have seen in the works of several of the younger 
sculptors, loyal study of Delia Robbia and his con- 
temporaries may inspire a sculptor to-day to attack 
purely modern subjects successfully. 




Panel to Charles Christofle. By Oscar Roty. 



It is not by imitating madonnas and goddesses that 
true art awakens, but by steeping yourself in the spirit 
of the old giants and then turning — as M. Oscar Roty 
has turned — to modern life, and depicting it, with the 
style and scholarship acquired by diligent study of the 
past. 



